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(Concluded.) 

Licuts were speedily brought, and lying on the 
deck we beheld Campbell, weltering in his blood. 
I raised him; the wound was in his bosom, and 
bleeding profusely. ‘‘ Good God!” I exclaimed, 
‘* who has done this ?” 

“ The Tempest Fiend,” he answered.—* We 





\life.”” I drew the cover from his bed; it was stained 
in many places. Our suspicions were strengthened, 
_and yet the sick man betrayed no signs of guilt or 
fear, but silently pointing to his left ann explained 
the mystery. His physician had bled him the day 
preceding, to allay a raging fever: the bandage had 
_been removed, and the orifice was bleeding afresh. 
‘I shrunk abashed at the preposterous charge I had 
| made, and after endeavouring to appease his in- 
jured feelings, withdrew and left him to the care of 
the physician. His eyes followed me, and I felt re- 





had a long and fearful struggle; but, thank God, it 
is over. I proved unequal to the combat, and he 
has marked me for the caverns of the deep.” He 


lieved when I had escaped from their glare. 








I retired to my berth, and endeavoured to sleep, 


| but my mind had become so feverish by the dread- 


in death; but there was a serenity about it whicli 


spoke more of hope than despair, though every line 


plainly indicated deep-rooted wretchedness. Mrs 
Campbell was gently removed from the body, around 
which she clung in the agony of grief 

It was a scene calculated to awaken the sympa 
thies of all present, and even the philosophical 
Frenchman, “ though all unused to the melting 
mood,” opened the sluices of his heart, and his time 
beaten cheek was bedewed with a tear, though for 
years it had been moistened alone by the sea or the 
tempest. He caught my eye, and understood what 
was passing in my mind; he wiped his tears away 
|and in vain endeavoured to assume the plilosophei 


laughed hysterically, and big drops of perspiration | ful occurrences of the night, that I tossed about for) again. As we turned from the disconsolate woman, 
burst from his pale forehead. I called for assistance | several hours in a painful state of restlessness. 
to carry him below. | length I fell into a slumber, but it was a slumber) philosophe, mais, je suis homme.” I replied, “ that 

“ No, no,” he cried, “let me die here. I shall) more dreadful than my waking contewplations ; for|) being a man, it was impossible that philosophy should 
be called for before the morrow’s sun rises, for the | the ghastly face of the seaman was seen wherever | deaden the feelings to a scene of that description ; 
spirits of the water are preparing my abode in their! I turned my eyes. It assumed various expressions, ||«« | can bear,” said he, “like Seneca or Diogenes 
coral caves. Let me rest here until they come) @nd was blended in my imagination with the figure | whatever burthen may be cast on my own shoulders, 
for me.” | of the murdered Campbell, producing a succession | but not the afflictions that are visited on the heads 

The captain demanded of the sailors who were on| of scenes and shapes, that would have driven the!) of others.” 1 grasped his hand; he understood the 


Al) the captain muttered to himself, “ oui, oui, je suis 





watch an explanation of this mysterious and me-| Waking imagination to frenzy. I arose early, and pressure, and returned it. 


lancholy occurrence. They stated, that during the 
intervals of the storm they had heard voices, but 
conceived them to be nothing more than the ravings 
of Campbell. One man, however, protested, that 
immediately after the shriek, a vivid flash of light- 
ning afforded him a momentary and indistinct view 
of a figure gliding down the gangway of the fore- 
castle. Suspicion immediately fell on the shipwreck- 
ed stranger, for adversity is too frequently consider- 
ed by the prosperous superior to no action, however 
attrocious. The physician vouched for the innocence 
of his patient, declaring it physically impossible that 
he could stir from his hammock. He pronounced 
him in a fair way to recover, but as yet incapable 
of moving ‘‘ And then what motive,” said he, 
‘could possibly exist in the bosom of a man, him- 
self apparently on the verge of eternity, sufficient 
to excite exhausted nature to the performance of 
the act of a fiend?” 

Campbell was carried below, and after his wound 
was staunched, was left alone with his wife, the 


presence of any other person being painful to him. | 


We then entered the place where the sick sailor 
lay, and on beho!ding his enfeebled condition, readi- 
ly admitted that we did him injustice by the suspi- 
cion we had entertained. But as we were about to 
leave him, I imagined I espied a speck of blood on 
the covering of the bed. One of his hands hung 
over the side of the hammock; the light fell upon 
it, and betrayed that it also was stained with blood. 
Conviction flashed on the minds of all present, and 
I hastily exclaimed, “ behold the murderer!” He 
shrunk not at the charge, but a smile of derision 
illumined his ghastly countenance. He kept his 
keen eye fixed upon us; it was lighted up with a 
fiendish glare, and added an expression to his length- 
ened and emaciated visage, which was painful to 
behold, and yet the spectator had scarcely power to 
turn from it. He faintly said, with a scornful laugh, 
“7 a murderer!” 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed the physician; “the 
poor wretch is incapable of leaving his hammock, 
much less to contend with a man in the vigour of 


| hastened on deck, happy to escape to a scene of life | 
,and bustle, from the solitary horrors of the night. | 
| The storm still continued, and appearances indi- | 
| cated that it would do so for some days. 

| Mrs. Campbell watched by the bedside of her 
husband during the night, in a state of agony that | 
_can be more readily conceived than described ; for) 
the surgeon, on examining the wound, had pronoun- | 
| ced a speedy death inevitable. When the earthly | 
| ties which bind the pure to the innocent are violent- | 
ly severed, the pang sustained by the survivor is too | 


frequently almost insupportable, although the bright 
promise of meeting hereafter may cast a ray of com- | 
fort around the heart of the mourner; what then, 
Must the guilty feel, who are bound by ties that! 
cannot exist in heaven, and which, when broken’ 
here, leave the torn heart without a hope remain- | 
ing! The mournful visage of Mrs. Campbell, as she | 
clasped the hand of the dying man, was painful to | 
behold, for even the most careless observer could 
discover utter hopelessness written there. i 
| The surgeon, on interrogoting Campbell respect- 
‘ing the manner in which the wound was inflicted, | 
was led to believe that the unhappy and mysterious 
;man had fallen the victim of his own hand ; and the | 
| deep-rooted melancholy that had obtained posses- | 
'sion of his mind and actions, rendered it highly pro- | 
| bable that this supposition was correct. When first 
, carried below, after his wound had been staunched, 
|| he turned to his wife and said, in a tene scarcely 
| audible, ‘‘ behold my prediction verified ; you treat- 
| ed lightly my superstitious feelings ; but I had a pre- 
_science that I should never tread on earth again.”’ 
| The violence of the storm every hour increased, 
and towards noon all hands were aloft, busily en- | 
| gaged among the rigging, preparing to encounter a | 
tempest that threatened our destruction. In the midst 
of the bustle the captain was summoned below, as it | 
was said Campbell was dead, and his wife was dy- 
ing. On entering the cabin Mrs. Campbell was dis- 
covered lying on the bed in a swoon, beside the life- 
less body of her husband. The melancholy expres- | 
sion of Campbell’s countenance still remained fixed | 


| 
1] 
| 





| 


| 


The storm continued with unabated fury, and as 
night approached, it was deemed expedient to con 
sign the remains of Campbell to a watery grave 
Preparations were accordingly made, and the body 
was literally torn from the agonizing embrace of the 
disconsolate wife, and wrapped in sailcloth to re 
ceive the last human rites. It was now night whe! 
the corpse was placed upon deck. The captain, the 
passengers, and such of the crew as were not cn 
gaged, stood around it. becoming sorrow was de 
picted in every countenance. Torches were brought 
and I read a brief service before consigning the body 
to the waves. Having performed this service, Mrs 


| Campbell was gently raised from the corpse, ove: 


which she had knelt during the service, and tw« 
sailors taking hold of it by the head and feet, com 

mitted it to the sea. The heart-broken widoy 

swooned. The solemn plunge was distinctiy heard 
and immediately followed by a fiendlike laugh. | 
turned to discever whence this ill-timed merriment 
proceeded, and beheld, amongst the crowd, th 
ghastly visage of the shipwrecked man. The cloth 
ing from his bed was wrapped around him, and hiv 
features were horribly distorted. He still laughe: 
hysterically, and as the light of the torches rested 
on the dark surface of an ascending billow, and dis 
closed where the unhappy Campbell floated in hi 
winding-sheet, the sailor pointed at it and shoute: 
with laughter We were all struck with amaz« 

ment: but on securing him we discovered that hi 
ad become a maniac. The cause remained a mys 
tery, but the physician ascribed it to the agitatio: 
his mind must have undergone at being innocent), 
charged with murder, and to having exposed hin 

self to the night breeze, whilst under the influence 
of burning fever. He considered the explanatio: 
both learned and natural, and as no one on boar 


was profound or bold enough to contradict a ma 
whose business it was to deal out life and death a! 
pleasure, his opinion was taken, as we usually tax 
physic, without examination, and consequently r 
ceived full as much credit as it deserved 

Day after day passed on, and still the conten 
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clements threatened us with destruction. Our ship 
had become materially crippled by the violence and 
obstinacy of the storm; alarm began to be felt by all 
m board, and even the philosophical captain at 
length betrayed some apprehension for our safety. 


The sails and rigging were torn away, piece by! 


piece; the masts were splintered, and finally there 
was little left but the hulk of the beautiful ship, 
which had a few days betove sailed so proudly over 
ihe waves. To add to our distress, on trying the 
pumps, we found that there were four feet water in 
the hold. The alarm of all on board increased, and 
f could perceive by the lengthened physiognomy 
f the captain that he had never stood more in need 
if his philosophy than at that moment. He, how 

»ver, still stormed at the sailors, to urge them to ex- 
ertion, and calmly quoted Seneca, to sausiy himself 
of the vanity of life. 

The sailors laboured night and day at the pumps 
to keep us afloat. We had been driven in this man- 
ner, at the mercy of the waves, for abouta week, 
every day the leak increasing; but as the wing was 
favourable, and we constantly sailed in nearly the 
ame direction, we still hoped to reach some haven 
in safety. On the tenth day, when even the most 
sanguine began to despair, our drooping spirits were 
vevived by the sight of land. ‘he sea was running 
high, and we rapidly approached the coast, but our 
feelings of joy at the prospect of being rescued trom 
a watery grave, were now changed to those of ter- 
ror, for the helmsman had lost all control over the 
ship, and there were breakers ahead, upon which 
she must inevitably strike, and go to pieces. The 
captain foresaw the danger, and ordered the long- 
boat to be got in readiness. He then awaited pa- 
tienUy the moment that should decide our fate. 
The interval was truly awful, and as I stood gazing 
on the coast, now so near us, I felt that death, in 
the midst of the dreary waste of waters, would not 
have been so terrible, as in the sight of the haunts 
of men, and a place of safety. All were assembled 
vn deck : we drew near to the spot where the fu 
rious waves were lashed into fea: every eye was 
fixed upon it, and cach held his breath in dreadful 
suspense, as the wreck was borne aloft by the irre- 
sistible surf that was to dash it upon the pointed 
rocks, indistinctly seen in the chasm beneath. The 
vessel struck, which was denoted by a shriek of 
ierror. The long-boat was hastily lowered, and we 
got on board as speedily as practicable. The little 
captain, even in this extremity, displayed the in- 
fluence of the precepts of Seneca and Boetheus on 
his mind ; he was the last to leave the ship, though 
the fury of the waves threatened every moment to 
dash her to pieces. The boat pushed off from the 
wreck ; it was well manned, and in a few minutes 
we were beyond the danger of the breakers. Our 
eyes were still turned towards the ship, which was 
tabouring to pass the shelving rock, when suddenly 
two figures appeared on board. Our hearts sunk 
within us, and each anxiously looked around to see 
if his friends were with us. A voice near me. 
scarcely articulate with gricf, sobbed, ‘Oh, may 
mother! my dear mother!’ I turned, and beheld 
Mrs. Campbell's child in the arms of the boatswain. 
Chose left behind proved to be the maniac aid the 
unhappy female, Mrs. Campbell. The captain of- 
dered the boat to put back, and we endeavoured to 
approach the wreck, but in vain. The safety of 
those in the boat obliged us to desist, and with heavy 
hearts we turned round the prow towards the shore 
Whe child continued to ery, “ my mother, my dear 
mother, Oh! take me back to my mother,” while 
the rough boatswain, as he endeavoured to soothe 
her, mingled his tears with hers 

The figures on the wreck appeared unconcerned 
it their approaching fate. Mrs. Campbell was seen 
tnecling at the feet of the maniac, who stood in the 


| 


|wronged hin. 


——— eee 





‘attitude of devotion. He placed his hand on her | wretch defiled with duplicity and baseness. We 
head, and raised his eyes, as if asking forgiveness were married. Campbell disappeared, and from 
for her sins. He bent forward, and touched her fore- \ that moment until we met on board this ship, I nei 


‘head with his lips. She arose and fell upon his bo- 
som. He gave her one agonized embrace ; her slen- 


der form lay upon his left arm, and his right was 


raised towards heaven. The ship was thrown vio- 
lently on the breakers, went to pieces, and the ob- 
jects of our solicitude disappeared amid the waves. 
We reached the shore in safety, and soon learnt 
that we were on the coasi of Spain. We found 
shelter in the cottages of the peasants, and the suc- 
ceeding day, as the sailors were searching the strand 
tur whatever might be washed ashore from the 
wreck, they found the bodies of Mrs. Campbell and 
the maniac, locked in each others embrace ; and as 
death had united those, who in life had been parted, 
we did not break the mortal bond, but consigned 
them to the same grave. The sorrow of the desti- 
tute orphan child touched the best feelings of the 
roughest seaman’s heart, and the litthe Gascon lifted 
the mourner in his arms, as the earth was heaped 
on the mortal remains of her parents, and soothing- 
ly saul, “ poor untortunate, you shall never want 
while I have aught to give.” He had a widowed 
sister at Havre, under whose protection he designed 
tu place her. On inquiring how she had escaped 
from the wreck, the boatswain stated that a few 
‘moments before the vessel struck, the maniac had 
rushed upon deck, placed her in his arms, and con- 
jured him to save her lite. He immediately disap- 


peared in the bustle and confusion that prevailed. | 


He had doubtless gone below, resolved to remain 


‘there, and sink with the ship, as the actual ills ot 


this life were to him more appalling than the un- 
tried sufferings of the life to come. 

The Spanish peasants planted a rude cross over 
their grave, to denote the spot where the ship- 
wrecked strangers lie, and a wandering monk sanc- 
titied it. and offered up an orison that their sleep 
might be undisturbed. 


After their interment the physician informed us’ 


that he had some matters of interest to communicate, 
which had been related to him in confidence, by the 
shipwrecked sailor, at a time when, as he said, he 
had abandoned all hopes of safety, and he wished 
to relieve his mind from the weight of secret guilt. 
“1 committed his relation to paper,” said the 
physician, ‘‘ as it fell from his lips, but can convey 
no idea of the impassioned strain in which it was 
delivered His death exonerates me from secrecy, 
for neither the dead, nor the living, will be wronged, 
by what is contained in this paper.”” Saying which, 
he handed me a scroll, containing the following : 


** Campbell was long my friend ; my earliest and 


dearest friend; but for several years past we have 


been as bitter foes as ever walked the earth for each | 


other’s torment. His vengeful and hated image 
even now is before me ; his dying groan rings through 
my brain, and his bloody corpse presents itself which- 
ever way | turn, as it appeared on that dreadful 
night when it was consigned to the waters. I see it 
now, as when it rose upon the dark billow that bore 
it for ever trom the sight of all mankind—all but 
me !—I loved him as a brother, but like a villain I 
Yes, mine was the first breach of 
confidence ; | inflicted the first mjury, and now the 
accumulation of guilt and suffering rests on my de 

voted head. He loved the poor, guilty and broken 

hearted female who now survives him. She then 
was innocent, and | thought her rather a being ot 
heaven than of earth. He made his love known t 

me, but regardless of the voice of friendship, and ot 
uonor, by the basest insinuations, I supplanted him 
in her affections. It matters not what arts I used ; 
they were those of ademon, and proved but too suc- 


|; cessful. The unsuspecting innocent maid discarded 


|him who deserved her, and placed her hopes on a 


ther saw nor heard of him. I knew he was an en 
thusiast, but ill calculated to encounter the disap- 
pointments of this world, and I supposed that an 
early grave had closed over his sorrows. The thought 
horrible as it was, allayed the poignancy of my feel- 
ings. My business necessarily drew me from home 
for months together. Campbell and my lost Louisa 
must have met during my absence, when my vil 
lainy became divulged, and was seen by them, n 
doubt, in its blackest colours. If so, who can blame 
them, if in a moment of frenzy, they spurned aside 
the miscreant who stood between them and hap) :- 
ness. The immaculate and unspotted may condemy 
without a tear, but even I, though they have sunk 
me to the lowest depth of human wretchedness, can- 
not curse them. 

“| pass over my life, until the fatal time when I 
was rescued from impending deatii, and brought on 
board of this ship. Oh! that I had undergone uv 
most poignant sufferings that death can inflict, be 
fore I had been rescued to perform the terrible deed 
I have done, and live in this agony! The spark 
of life was nearly extinct; I was insensible to what 
was passing around me, and when the ray of intel 
lect broke on my darkened imagination, the first 
objects that presented themselves to my view, were 
Campbell and my wife! The shock had nearly ac- 
complished the work that privation and the waves 
had left unfinished. The fatal truth rushed like a 
torrent on my mind ; my bosom was rent with con- 


tending passions ; my brain ached, and a veil of ob 
scurity overclouded my reason. While lying in my 
hammock, I occasionally caught a glimpse of my in 
nocent child while at play ; my heart revolted from 


it. and I viewed it with the same abhorrence that } 


should a young viper. Once the feelings ofa father 
came over me; the mother’s guilt was forgotten ; 
and I called the little innocent to me to receive her 
father’s dying blessing. I called her by name; she 
raised her lovely face to ascertain whence the sound 


proceeded—her mother’s smile was on her lips, and 
that changed my blessing to a curse. I would at 
that moment have given the universe had she not 
resembled her guilty mother. 

“ My shame and wreck of happiness now en 


grossed all my thoughts. Sleeping and waking 
Campbell and my wife stood before me 


In vain I 
sought for rest ; they still pursued me, and there was 


no fleeing from them. My mind, enfeebled by sick- 


ness and anxiety, sunk beneath the conflict. 1 be- 
came deranged. The night that Campbell received 
his death wound you may remember I was seized 
with a raging fever. It imparted a preternatura) 


strength to my exhausted frame ; my mind was burn 


ing too with revenge—images the most horrible pre 
sented themselves, and goaded me to madness. } 
had a sailor’s knife in my hammock. I seized i' 
and arose. My tread was firm. I stifled a convul 
sive laugh, as my bloody intent came across my ima 


gination. I stole softly to the gangway, and my 


heart throbbed audibly with a fiendish joy as I hur 
ried upon deck. I paused for a moment; the raging 
of the storm was in unison with my feelings, and its 
coolness gave my frame new vigor. A flash of light 
ning showed me where my victim sat. I rush 

upen him, and uttered my name; he sank upon the 
deck beneath me, but soon regained his self-posses 
sion. The struggle was in silence ; we both felt thaf 
it was for life and vengeance, and I strained every 
nerve to hurl him into the sea; my strength was un 
equal to the task. The conflict now became des 
perate, and I] was near bemg vanquished, when I 
drew the knite, and buried it in his bosom. He sunk 
itmy feet; I see him now ; I still hear the sound ot 


his body as it fell upon the deck, and the shriek lv 
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gave as 1 stabbed him. Every sense and feeling is' 
engrossed in these ; I hear nought beside; see no- 
thing but his bleeding form; it has pursued me un- 
til reason abandoned her station, I became a ma- 
niac, and the image was more distinct and terrible. 
I cannot fly from it; I feel it will pursue me until 
the shadows of death shut out the scenes of this life 
for ever; and then, Oh God! | fear that the im- 
pression is so indelibly fixed in my soul, that in the 
lite to come I shall seek for rest in vain!” 

Here ended the physician's manuscript. Having 
read it to the captain, he observed, that philosophy 
is acure for most evils which Providence inflicts 
upon man; but itis of no avail in cases like the 
present, where the sufferer himself is the sole cause 
of the evil he endures. 

After having saved as much from the wreck as 
practicable, we proceeded to Cadiz, and thence took 
shipping to Havre. The little philosopher, as he 
took a last view of the wreck ef his favourite vessel, 
said, with a sigh, “ behold all that is left to me af- 
ter forty years’ toil and danger! I now am old and 
pennyléss ; but he whose mind is not to be shaken 
by the vicissitudes of fortune, needs not her golden 
smiles to make him happy.’ He kissed the child, 
leisurely wiped his spectacles, took his Seneca from 
his pocket, and in a few moments his irreparable 
loss, and the dangers he had just escaped, were 
alike forgotten 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

[Who can read the following admirable extract 
from Dr. Godman’s Introductory Discourse, as Pro 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in Rutgers’ Col 
lege, without being forcibly reminded of Shak- 
speare’s seven ages ?] 

“Man, whe eventually becomes “ Lord of Crea- 
tion,” by his superiority of intellectual endowment, 
enters upon the field of his future greatness the most 
feeble and helpless of all living beings. He is too 
delicate to sustain the changes of the air he is to 
breathe ; his hands, those admirable instruments, 
the makers of all other instruments, are useless and 
unmanageable. The capacious head, the future 
throne of his intellect, is too heavy to be supported 
by his own strength; and his expressive eyes are 
incapable of being advantageously directed towards 

Without the loving and unwearied as- 
is tender mother, death would speedily 
silence his feeble wailings, for the flower of the 
fields, which blooms but for an hour and then with- 
‘rs away, is not more delicate nor susceptible of 
destruction, than is the life of the human infant. 
But, clasped by maternal arms to that fountain of 
sustenance, which may so justly be termed sacred, 
from its constituting the first and most endearing 
link in parental social feeling, man drinks in life 
and wannth ; his eyes soon learn to distinguish ob- 
ects, his strength is increased, his senses begin to 





any object. 
siduity of bh 


lemand his attention, and that education commen- 
es, which is to fit Jin for assuming his rank among 
rational and intelligent beings. 

“hese successive changes very gradually ensue. 
parental attention and assistance long 
ceased to nestle in the bosom of his 
mother. At this period his senses are all suscepti 


le requires 
after he has 


le and vigorous; his mind begins to exist ; it is 
capable of receiving knowledge, but is not yet an 
Memory is now retentive, and 
predominates over the other faculties. It is the 
season when the mind requires the most judicious 


wcuive instrument 


lirection, in order that things may be learned by 
their right names, and in the right places :—it is the 
period when the dawning intellect demands the 
most scrupulous superintendance, that the earliest 
indications of peculiar bias may be detected, and 
encouraged or repressed as circumstances may re 
quire. It is the time, of all others, when the most 


‘sacred regard to truth should be observed by those 
‘who have intercourse with the young—truth, not 


only in relation to great things, or as opposed to di- 
rect falsehood, but that truth which states no im- 
probabilities, no fictions, no mysteries—in short, the 
truth of correct example, in action, word, and 
look. 

“« The condition of childhood or adolescence ts 
the spring tide of our existence. All sensations are 
new, all scenes are inviting, every object is a source 
of gratification to curiosity. The number and ra- 
pidity of our sensations keep up a continual succes- 
sion of images in the mind ; and one so immediate 
ly displaces the other, that whether painful or 
pleasurable, they soon disappear ; the hours fleet 
away with winged swiftness, not counted though 
deeply felt—not individually productive of remark- 
able consequences, but for ever after treasured in 
the memory, as the times of peculiar happiness ; as 
the days long gone by—as the golden age of life, 
for ever fled. 

“To this period succeeds that of beginning ma- 
turity, when the body acquires its tull growth, and 
the slender and awkward boy imperceptibly chan- 
ges tothe vigorous and gracetul man. His piping 
and treble voice, passing through various irregulari- 
ties, assumes that sonorous strength of intonation so 
well befitting his condition. The cavities of his 
skull, previously unmarked by external prominen- 
ces, now expand. His brow becomes elevated ; 
his eyes more deeply seated in their sockets ; his 
cheeks are broader and higher, and the passions 
and workings of his mind become imprinted upon 
his countenance. The rosy, unmeaning, and frolic 
expressions of his visage are gone ; his air is thought 
ful and serious. Those who are familiar with him 
asa child, experience an aw!:ward restraint in ad- 
dressing him ; his parents are conscious of a change, 
without being able to define it. His very mother, 
who nursed and cherished him through all his in- 
fantile troubles, learns to listen to him with respect, 
and look upon with reverence. Henceforth, he as 
sumes his station as a member of the great human 
family, responsible for his actions solely to his coun- 
try and his God ! 

“The «pproach of his sister to the same period 
of existence, is marked by analogous changes in 
external appearance, not so striking for their mag- 
nitude, as from their peculiar character. The whole 
expression is wonderfully altered ;—there is a sin- 
gular addition of loveliness to features which may 
have previously been considered uninteresting, and 
even repulsive. The step, the voice and gestures, 
all declare, that ‘* Nature’s last, best work,” has as- 
sumed all her charms, and is no longer to be ap- 
proached, except with that homage which her lov 
liness and innocence never fail to inspire, especially 
when their natural power is augmented by that 
cultivation of mind which imparts vigour to intelli- 
gence, and tenfold attraction to beauty. 

“We next consider our race in thei: maturity, or 
summer. The faculties of the mind are advancing 
to their perfect state; judgment, or the power of 
deducing conclusions and principles from observa 
tion, predominates over the memory, and the mind 
is capable of most intense application to any pursuit 
This is the season for exertion; the time for provi 
ding future subsistence ; for attending to the educa- 
tion of our offspring ; as well as for fixing our own 
habits of thinking and acting. It is the season for 
conterring benefits on our fellow creatures by the 
employment of our leisure, and winning that influ- 
ence which is necessary to the more effectual dis- 
charge of the debts we owe to s ciety. At this pe 
riod, the body, which has ceased to grow in height, 
acquires a greater degree of breadth and fullness 
The soft and delicate texture of the solids gives 
place to a greater rigidity of fibre, and the strength 


of the limbs is in full vigour. This pernod endures 
fora variable lapse of time, modified by temperance 
exercise, climate, and « tion 

* Next autumn comes, the season of the 


yellow leaf.’ The suppleness and mobility of the 


ccup 
*sere aha 
limbs diminish; the senses ave less acute, and the 
impressions of external objects are less renurked 
The fibres of the body grow more rigid; the emo 
the 


eye loses of its lustrous keenness of expression 


tions of the mind are more calm and unilorm ; 


the skin hangs loosely; the teeth generally begin 
to fail, if they have not previously, and the diges 
tion proportionally declines. The mind no longer 
roams abroad with its original excursiveness, though 
it is still capable of intense and advantageous ap 
plication to particular studies. The power of ima 
gination is in a great degree lost 
has robbed external objects of their illusiveness ; 
it is the age of reflection! 


Sad experience 


the thoughts come home 
The flight of time is also marked by the change ot 
the firm tone of manhood for an occasional jarring 
and dissonant note, and the head either exhibits the 
venerable snows of age, or the hair falls off from 
the place it has so long protected and adored At 
this season we reap the full fruit of our early la 
bours, and live over again in the persons of descend 
ants. It is the period in which we receive the just 
tribute of veneration and confidence from our fel 
low men, if we have lived to deserve it, and are 
entitled to the respect and confidence of the younge: 
part of mankind, in exact proportion to the manne) 
in which our own youth has been spent, and ow 
maturity improved 

*«* Last comes the lean and slippered pantaloon.’ 
The marks of decline and decrepitude become 
more perceptible. The teeth are all gone—the jaws 
approach each other—the face is sunk—the eye 
quenched in rheum—the voice feeble, unequal, and 
whistling—the muscles wasted—the gait tottering 
the sight and hearing rapidly fail—and the other 
senses are almost obliterated. The mind lives not 
in the present—the memory acts not upon things ot 
to-day. The green hills, the joyous gambols, the 
pure friendships of childhood, all thrill through the 
heart. The ancient man sits in the midst of a gene- 
ration, thrice removed from his own; he appears 
insensible to those around him—he is deaf, and par 
ticipates not in their joys ; he beholds their sorrows 
with a cold, unfeeling eye. But, why does he, at 
times, convulsively grasp his staff—and why does 
an unheeded tear occasionally trickle down his fur 
rowed cheek ? He is looking back, beyon. the ex 
istence of the present generation. Perhaps the 
image of her, who has slept in dust for half a cen 
tury—she, in whom his youthful heart was ‘ garner 
ed up,’ appears before his memory as once she 
bloomed. Perchance the mother, who watched ot 
wept o’er his cradle, and enhanced the joyousness 
of his early lite, is breathing ‘n his ear- or the bo 
som triend and companion of his youthful wander 
ings smiles upon him, with the truth and ardour he 


has so long been a stranger to. Where are they? 
Anothe r peoy le h 18 grown to maturity since the i 


graves were sodded. Their memory has perished 
except in the aged man, whose |! tried fountau 
otsensibility gush forth ! ucl 


afresh as : recollectioi 
rise within his mind 


«The approa h of death, from w-coming de 

line, and infirmity of nat arked by u 
eventual obliteration of all the es of minda 
body. The breathing becomes slower and slowe 
the heart intermits its pulsations ; the blood loite 
along the veins; the extremities grow cold, and tl 


feeble flame of life lessens, until it ceases to be per 
ceptible, except at the centre, where it faintly glim 
mers for a time, and then is gently extinguished 
without sigh or groan—-without a trace of emotion 
ir of pain, 
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like other men, nor to put one foot before the other, | “ May be ’tis true,” said Mick, still hesitating , 
- =n _ but to glide over the rough road, and rough enough noc ~ germ to do; he — hardly help 
F | it was, like a shadow, without noise and without} believing the old man; and at length, in a fit of 
Megend of Hottie-wMill. effort. Mick’s heart trembled within him, and he | desperation, he seized the bottle «Take the cow. 
FROM THE LEGENDS OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. | .014 4 prayer to himself, wishing he hadn’t come out said he; “and if you are telling a lie, the curse of 
Ir was in the good days when the tittle people, | that day, or that he was on Fair-hill, or that he the poor will be on you.” 
most impudently called fairics, were more frequent-| hadn’t the cow to mind, that he might run away) “I care neither for your curses nor your blessings 
'y seen than they are in these unbelieving times, | from the bad thing—when, in the midst of his fears, but I have spoken truth, Mick Purcell ; and that 
that a farmer, named Mick Purcell, rented a few) he was again addressed by his companion. |, you will find to-night, if you do what I tell you.” 
acres of barren ground in the neighbourhood of the) « Where are you going with the cow, honest | “ And what’s that?” says Mick 
once celebrated preceptory of Mourne, situated | man?” || ‘When you go home, never mind if your wife is 
about three miles from Mallow, and thirteen from) «« To the fair of Cork then,” says Mick, trembling! angry, but be quiet yourself, and make her sweep 
‘ the beautiful city called Cork.” Mick had a wife) at the shrill and piercing tones of the voice. \ the room clean ; set the table out right, and spread 
and family ; they all did what they could, and that | “ Are you going to sell her?” said the stranger. | a clean cloth over it; then put the bottle on the 
was but little, for the poor man had no child grown) « Why, then, what else am I going for but to ground, saying these words: “ Bottle, do yow 
ip big enough to help him in his work ; and all the | se}) her?” || duty !? and you will see the end of it. 
poor woman could do was to mind the children, and || «« Wij} you sell her to me?” | ** And is this all?” says Mick. 
me cow, and to boil the potatoes, and earry the eggs! Mick started—he was afraid to have any thing to! “No more,” said the stranger. “ Good by, Mick 
to market; but with all they could do, ’twas hard! qo with the little man, and he was more afraid to, Purcell—you are a rich man.”’ 
enough on them to pay the rent. Well, they did) say no. 


REPOSITORY. 





|| “God grant it!” said Mick, as the old man 


manage it for a good while ; but at last came a bad |“ What’ll you give for her?” at last says he. |, moved after the cow, and Mick retraced the road 
year, and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, and | “ PN tell you what, I’ll give you this bottle,”’ said), tow ards his cabin; but he could not help turning 
the chickens died. the little one, pulling a bottle from under his coat. || back his head to look after the purchaser of his cow, 


“* Why, then, Molly,” says he, “what'll wedo?”)) Mick looked at him and the bottle, and, in spite | who was nowhere to be seen. 
** What will you do? why take the cow to the | of his terror, he could not help bursting into a loud| ‘‘ Lord between us and harm!” said Mick : “ He 


fair and sell her,” says she ; “ and Monday is fair! fit of laughter. | can’t belong to this earth; but where is the cow?” 

day, and so you must go to-morrow.” | “ Laugh if you will,” said the little man, “‘ but I, She too was gone, and Mick went homeward mut- 
“And what'll we do when she’s gone!” says tell you this bottle is better for you than all the mo-! tering prayers, and holding fast the bottle. 

Mick, sorrowfully. | ney you will get for the cow in Cork—ay, thanten, ‘“‘ And what would I doif it broke?” thought he. 
“« Never a know I know, Mick; but sure God) thousand times as much.” | O, but Pll take care of that!”’ so he put it inte 

won’t leave us without him.” | Mick laughed again. ‘‘ Why then,” says he, “do his bosom and went on, anxious to prove his bottle, 


«Oh! you are always that way, Molly, and I be- | you think I am such a fool as to give my good cow | and doubting of the reception he should meet from 
lieve you are right, after all, so 1 wont be sorry for) for a bottle—and an empty one too? indeed, then I | his wife ; balancing his anxieties with his expecta 
selling the cow ; but I’ll go to-morrow, and you waa won't.” | tion, his fears with his hopes, he reached home in 
put a needle and thread through my coat, for ~~ “© You had better give me the cow, and take the the evening, and surprised his wife, sitting ove) 





know ’tis ripped.” bottle—you’ll not be sorry for it.” the turf fire in the big chimney. 

Molly told him he should have every thing right;|) « Why, then, and what would Molly say? I'd, “Ob, Mick! are you come back? Sure you 
and about twelve o’clock next day he left her, get- | never hear the end of it; and how would I pay the weren’t at Cork all that way! What has happened 
ting a charge not to sell his cow except for the high- | rent? and what would we all do without a penny to yout Where is the cow? Did you sell her? 
est penny. Mick promised to mind it, and went his) of money?” How much money did you get for her? What news 
way along the road. He drove his cow aang) “T tell you this bottle is better to you than mo- have you? Tell us every thing about it.” 
through the little stream which crosses it, and runs | ney; take it, and give me the cow. I ask you for| ‘Why, then, Molly, if you'll give me time, I’!! 


under the old walls of Mourne; as he passed he | the last time, Mick Purcell.” | tell you all about it. If you want to know where 
glanced his eye upon the towers, and one of the old | Mick started. the cow is, tisn’t Mick can tell you, for the neve: 
elder trees, which were only then little bits of} ‘ How does he know my name ?” thought he. a know does he know where she is now.” 
switches. | The stranger proceeded : “ Mick Purcell, I know! ‘O, then you sold her!—and where’s the mo 


“Qh, then, if I only had half the money that’s) you, and I have a regard for you; therefore do as 1 ney?” 
buried in you, ’tisn’t driving this poor cow I’d be! warn you, or you may be sorry for it. How do you ‘ Arrah! stop awhile, Molly, and I’li tell you ali 
now ! Why, then, isn’t it too bad that it should be! know but your cow will die before you go to Cork?”’ | about it.” 


there covered over with earth, and many a one be-|| Mick was going to say, “heaven forbid!’ but the |“ But what bottle is that under your waistcoat ! 
sides me wanting it? Well, if it’s heaven’s will! little man went on, (and he was too attentive to say said Molly, spying its neck sticking out. 
I'll have some money myself coming back.”’ any thing to stop him; for Mick wasa very civil, ‘‘ Why, then, be easy now, can’t you?’ says 


So saying he moved off after his beast; ‘twas a) man, and he knew better than to interruptagentle- Mick, “till I tell it to you ;” and putting the bottl 
fine day, and the sun shone brightly on the walls of | man, and that’s what many people, that hold their on the table, “ That’s all I got for the cow.” 
the old abbey as he passed under them; he then) heads higher, don’t mind now.) His poor wife was thunderstruck. ‘ All you got ! 
crossed an extensive mountain tract, and after six|) ‘ And how do you know but there will be much and what good is that, Mick? Oh! I never thought 
long miles he came to the top of that hill—Bottle- | cattle at the fair, and you will get a bad price, or | you were such a fool: and what’ll we do for the 
hill ’tis called now, but that was not the name of it) may be you might be robbed when you are coming) rent, and what——” 
then, and just there a man overtook him. ‘ Good) home? but what need I talk more to you, when you| ‘‘ Now, Molly,” says Mick, *‘ can’t you hearken 
morrow,” says he. ‘‘ Good morrow, kindly,” says are determined to throw away your luck, Mick to reason? Didn’t I tell you how the old man, o1 
Mick, looking at the stranger, who was a little man, |) Purcell.” whatsoever he was, met me—no, he did not meet 
vou’d almost call him a dwarf, only he wasn’t quite} “ Oh, no! I would not throw away my luck, sir,’’, me neither, but he was there with me—on the big 
so little neither: he had a bit of an old, wrinkled, | said Mick; “ and if I was sure the bottle was as) hill—and how he made me sell him the cow, and 
yellow face, for all the world like a dried cauliflower, | good as you say, though I never liked an empty bot-/ told me the bottle was the only thing for me ?”’ 
only he had a sharp little nose, and red eyes, and (tle, although I had drank the contents of it, I’d give “Yes, indeed, the only thing for you, you fool! 
white hair, and his lips were not red, but all his, you the cow in the name vg | said Molly, seizing the bottle to hurl it at her pooi 
face was one colour, and his cyes never were quiet,|| ‘“‘ Never mind names,” said the stranger, “ but husband’s head; but Mick caught it, and quietly 
but looking at every thing, and although they were | give me the cow; I would not tell you a lie. Here,| (for he minded the old man’s advice) loosened his 
red, they made Mick feel quite cold when he looked | take the bottle, and when you go home do what I | wife’s grasp, and placed the bottle again in his 








atthem. In truth he did not much like the little | direct exactly.” bosom. Poor Molly sat down crying, while Mick 
man’s company ; and he couldn't see one bit of his|| Mick hesitated told her his story, with many a crossing and bless 


iegs nor his body, for though the day was warm, he { «6 Well, then, good by—I can stay no longer ;!/ing between him and harm. His wife could not 
was all wrapped up in a big great coat. Mick drove | once more, take it, and be rich ; refuse it, and beg! help believing him, particularly as she had as much 
his cow something faster, but the little man kept up| for your life, and see your children in poverty, and’ faith in fairies as she had in the priest, who indeed 
with him. Mick didn’t know how he walked, for your wife dying for want—that will happen to you, never discouraged her belief in the fairies; may 
he was almost afraid to look at him, and to « ross | Mick Purcell!” said the little man, with a malicious be, he didn’t know she believed in them, and may 
himself, for fear the old man would be angry. Yet) grin, which made him look ten times more ugly be, he believed in them himself. She got up, how- 
he thought his fellow traveller did not seem to walk a 


than ever ever. without saying one word, and began to see; 
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‘he earthen floor with a bunch of heath; then she || “Oh, then, sure I do, as good right I have !” 
tidied up every thing, and put out the long table, ‘ Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell: I told 
and spread the clean cloth (for she had only one) |/you that you would be a rich man.” 
upon it—and Mick, placing the bottle on the ground, ‘ And good by to you, sir,” said Mick, as he 
looked at it and said, ‘‘ Bottle, do your duty!” j turned back; ‘‘and good luck to you, and good 
“ Look there! look there, mammy!” said his luck to the big hill—it wants a name—Bottle-hill.— 
chubby eldest son, a boy about five years old— | Good by, sir—good by.”” So Mick walked back as 
‘look there! look there !”—and he sprung to his fast as he could, never looking after the white- 
mother’s side, as two tiny little fellows rose like faced little gentleman and the cow, so anxious was 
light from the bottle, and in an instant covered the | he to bring home the bottle. Well, he arrived with 
table with dishes and plates of gold and silver, full | 't safely enough, and called out as soon as he saw 
of the finest victuals that ever were seen; and, Molly, “Oh! sure I’ve another bottle '” 
when all was done, went into the bottle again.— || “ Arrah, then! have you! why, then, you're a) 
Mick and his wife looked at every thing with asto- | lucky man, Mick Purcell, that’s what you are !” 
aishment; they had never seen such plates and | In an instant she put every thing right; and Mick, | 


dishes before, and didn’t think they could ever ad- | looking at his bottle, exultingly cried out, “ Bottle, | 
y! In a twinkling, two great — 
{ 


mire them enough ; the very sight almost took |; do your duty! 
away their appetites; but at length Molly said—|jmen, with big cudgels, issued trom the bottle, (1 
‘Come and sit down, Mick, and try and eat a bit: |do not know how they got room in it,) and bela-| 
sure you ought to be hungry after such a good day’s | boured poor Mick and his wife, and all his family, 

work.” | till they lay on the floor, when in they went again. | 


“Why, then, the man told no lie about the bot- Mick, as soon as he recovered, got up and looked 
tle.” jabout him ; he fhought and thought, and at last he! 
Mick sat down, after putting the children to the jtook up his wite and his children; and, leaving | 
table, and they made a hearty meal, though they _ them to recover as well as they could, he took the} 
‘ouldn’t taste half the dishes. poets under his coat and went to his landlord, who| 

“‘ Now,” says Molly, “ I wonder will those two | had a great company : he got a servant to tell him} 
good gentlemen carry away these fine things again ?”’ |he wanted to speak to him, and at last he came out H 
They waited, but no one came; so Molly put up/|to Mick. i 
the dishes and plates very carefully, saying, “‘ Why} ‘ Well, what do you want now ?”’ 
then, Mick, that was no lie, sure enough—but “‘ Nothing, sir, only I have another bottle.” 
you'll be a rich man yet, Mick Purcell.” | ‘0, ho! is it as good as the first?” 

Mick and his wife and children went to their bed,||_‘‘ Yes, sir, and better; if you like, | will show it 
not to sleep, but to settle about selling the fine to you before all the ladies and gentlemen.” | 
things they did not want, and to take more land.|) “‘ Come along, then.” So saying, Mick was) 
Mick went to Cork and sold his plate, and bought brought into the great hall, where he saw his old | 
a horse and cart, and began to show that he was| bottle standing high up ona shelf: “Aha!” says || 
making money ; and they did all they could to keep | he to himself, “‘ may be I won’t have you, by and | 
the bottle a secret; but for all that, their landlord i by 8 
found it out—for he came to Mick one day, and | ** Now,” says his landlord, “show us your bot- | 
asked him where he got all his money—sure it was | tle.” Mick set it on the floor, and uttered the| 
not by the farm; and he bothered him so mach, | words ; in a moment the landlord was tumbled on \ 
that at last Mick told him of the bottle. His land-| the floor ; ladies and gentlemen, servants and all, | 
lord offered him a deal of money for it, but Mick | were running, and roaring, and sprawling, and 


| 





| 


man. QOne may even make himself utterly ridicu- 
lous, with perfect impunity ; he may talk the silliest 
trash, and wear the most absurd garments, without 
any fear of criticism, or dread of the police. How 
different from this is the usage of some portions of 
the old world ! 

In one of our last files of Paris Gazettes, we meet 
with a specimen of the petty insolence of arbitrary 
power, which would be very ludicrous, if it were 
not very despotical. The police of Naples has 
commissioned its sbirri to arrest all persons they 
may find in the streets whose whiskers are beyond 
a certain magnitude. They are to be taken nolentes 
volentes into the nearest barber’s shop, and to un- 
dergo a prompt depilation. This forcible process 
strikes us as being monstrously barberous. It is in 
vain that the unhappy whiskerendos protest against 
such rapes of the locks, and ask for some legal spe- 
cification of the size and shape of a legitimate 
whisker. Itis in vain that they plead an inherent 
and romantic attachment to these hirsute forests, 01 
plead the habitude of years, or the beautifying ef- 
fects of such ornamental appliances. “ Where the 
offence is, there the great’’ razor “ falls,’’ and the 
miserable victim of suds and scissors is let loose 
again upon society, with “chin new reaped, like 
stubble land at harvest-home.’’ The police discover, 
or pretend to discover, the evidences of jacobinism 
in these preternatural amplifications of whiskers.— 
Here, again, mark the inconsistency of political 
fashions. In the beginning of the French revolution 
the most indisputable evidence of disloyalty was 
the amputation of the queues, and a bristling brevity 
of hair. But “ tempora mutantur,” crinesque mutan 
tur “in tllis.” 

Let not the Neapolitan government, however, 
despair; for if the rankness of jacobinism is proved 
by the luxuriance of whiskers, nothing more is 
needed to crush disloyalty and sedition than a mo- 
mentary appliance of soap, and a few tonsorial 
abrasions. There are some governments of the old 
world which adept a more efficient system of poli- 
tical conversion. The sultan, for instance, with a 
shrewdness much to be admired, (rather than imi- 


would not give it—till at last he offered to give him |shrieking. Wine cups and salvers were knocked |/tated,) in order to remove the necessity of a second 
all his farm for ever : so Mick, who was very rich, | about in every direction, until the landlord called | tonsure, (for whiskers, like other “ill weeds, will 


thought he’d never want any more money, and gave jjout, ‘Stop those two devils, Mick Purcell, or I'll) grow apace,”) shaves off, by a single operation, 


him the bottle: but Mick was mistaken—he and |bave you hanged ” 
his family spent money as if there was no end of it;| 


and, to make the story short, they became poorer |My own bottle that 1 see up there at top of that} 


and poorer, till at last they had nothing left but! shelf.” 
one cow; and Mick once more drove his cow be-| 


fore him to sell her at Cork fair, hoping to meet the || fore we are all killed!” says the landlord i 


ata man and get another bottle. Itwas hardly day-)) Mick put his bottle in his bosom: in jumped the 
break when he left home, and he walked on at a two men into the new bottle, and he carried them 
good pace till he reached the big hill: the mists pome. I need not lengthen my story by telling how 
were sleeping in the valleys, and curling like smoke lhe got richer than ever—how his son married his 
wreaths upon the brown heaths around him. The |jandlord’s daughter—how he and his wife died 





sun rose on his left, and just at his feet a lark sprang || when they were very old—and how some of the! 


from its grassy couch, and poured forth its joyous | servants, fighting at their wake, broke the bottles. | 


« They never shall stop,” said Mick, “till I get) 





natin song, ascending into the clear blue sky, 
“ Till its form like a speck in the airiness blending, 
** And thrilling with music. was melting in light. } 

Mick crossed himself, listening, as he advanced, | 
to the sweet song of the lark, but thinking, notwith- | 
standing, all the time of the little old man; when, | 

ast as he reached the summit of the hill, and cast 
iis eyes over the extensive prospect before and 
around him, he was startled and rejoiced by the 
ame well-known voice: ‘‘ Well, Mick Purcell, 
{ told you that you would be a rich man.” 

‘« Indeed, then, sure enough, | was—that’s no lie 
for you, sir. Good morning to you—but it is not 
rich I am now—but have you another bottle 1 for I 
Want it now as much as I did long ago; so if you 
have it, sir, here is the cow for it.” : 

* And here is the bottle,” said the old man, 
smiling : “ you know what to do with it,’ 


But still the hill has the name upon it: ay, and so 


twill be always Bottle-hill to the end of the world; 
and so it ought, for it is a strange story! 





POLICE VERSUS WHISKERS. 
| There is hardly a day passes over our heads (says 
ithe Enquirer) in which something does not occur 
ito make us laud our stars for having been born the 
‘citizen of a free country. It is here (and here 
alone) that a man may do and say what he pleases, 
provided he does nothing unjust, and says nothing 
libellous. If the former, the laws inflict very salu- 
jtary penalties; if the latter, the laws are equally 
jefficient, or the injured party (like ourselves for 
jexample) may resort to a more summary and con- 
/temptuous species of redress. In either case there 
is nothing offensive to the natural independence of 


|whiskers, head, and all. The principle, it will be 
observed, is the same in both cases; but the Turk- 
ish sultan carries it farther than the Neapolitan 
monarch. The practice is by no means a modem 


| 





‘ Give it down tohim! give it downto him! be-|}one. The emperor Julian (we think) was a great 


enemy to beards, and he wrote a book against them 
His soubrignet was Misopogon, or beard-hater.— 
| Philip, of Burgundy, if we have read our history 
laright, commanded one of his officers, ‘“‘ Messire 
Pierre Vacquembac,”’ to shave the head of every 
nobleman in his dominions; and Paul (the fathe: 
of the present Russian Awiser) issued an ukasy 
against undue prolixity of hair; and as vigorously 
ly conceived, 


enforced as it was vigorous 
Since we have got so far, (and not exactly know 


jing how else to finish these paragraphs,) we will 
extract from Clarke’s Travels one passage on the 


subject of Paul’s imperial regulations 

«A lady at court wore her hair rather lower im 
the neck than was consistent with the decree, and 
rdered into close confinement, to be fed on 
bread and water! A gentleman’s hair fell a litth 
over his forehead, while dancing ata ball; a police 

Mcer attacked hin.with rudeness and abuse, and 
told him, if he did not imstantly cut his hair, he 


would shave his head! 


she was 


ld 


would find a seldier who 
When the ukase first appeared concerning the form 
of the hat, the son of an English merchant, with a 
vie w to baffle the police, appeared in the streets of 
Petersburgh, having on his head an English hunt 
ing cap, at sight of which the ifficers were puzzled 
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‘It was not a cocked hat,’ they said, ‘neither was’ 
it a round hat.’ In this embarrassment they report- 
ed the affair to the emperor. A ukase was accord- 
ingly promulgated, and levelled at the hunting- 
cap; but not knowing how to describe the anomaly, 
the emperor ordained, that ‘no person should ap- 
pear in public with the thing on his head worn by 
the merchant’s son!!!’ ” 

Praise be to fortune, that our lot has cast us upon 
a country where our whiskers may be as bushy as 
nature and Macassar oil can make them; where 
our hats may be of what shape best pleases St. 
John ; and our inexpressibles as astringent as 
Wheeler will cut them ; without any dread of the 
police, the knout, bread and water, a Neapolitan. 
barber, or a Russian ukase 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience is that secret monitor within us which 
teaches us the difference between right and wrong ; | 
{t is the punisher of the wicked and the rewarder | 
of the virtuous ; while it makes one man happy, it) 
makes another miserable. Conscience is the re-|) 
warder of that felicity which cannot always be t 
found amidst pomp and splendour, and it will ren-! 
der a person wretched, who, although he may re 
ceive the applause of the world for what he has 
done, yet ifthe end proposed is only to gratify his 
passions, he can never be happy, for his action is 
not approved of by his conscience. A man placed | 
in a high station in life, or who has any share of 
public power, is seldom happy. He is continually || 
tempted to de some bad action, which does not} 
benefit others, but is only to raise himself to a | 
higher post, or add to his pleasures. Although he! 
may be surrounded with all the luxuries the world 
can afford, he will never be able to purchase a good 
conscience or peace of mind, and consequently can |, 
never be happy, unless he repairthe evil he has’ 
done. No, these are qualities which arise from the 
consciousness of doing good, for, however plausible | 
the act may appear to others, yet he is not satisfied, 
for he receives, not the approbation, but the re- 
proaches ofhis conscience. The greatest triumph that i 
a virtuous man is capable of enjoying, is that of being 
able to say with truth that he has done his duty, and | 
possesses a conscience whose lustre is not tarnished 
by the remembrance ofa bad action, but shines more | 
brilliantly, the more closely it is examined. As so 
much misery arises from the torments of a bad con 
science, so an equal share of happiness is created | 
by the applause ofa good one. Thus the pleasure 
arising from a good action, is equal to the pain oc 
casioned by a badone. Conscience seems to have! 
been given us by the Almighty, as if to assure us 
most strongly of his being and power ; a gift which 
causes more pangs if we do a bad act than human in 
vention can inflict, and procures us more happiness 
than we are otherwise capable of enjoying, although |) 
we may be in the full possession of fame and wealth 
Men seek to drown the clamours of conscience in 
wine, or to forget them in the indulgence of other 
passions, but without effect: for, though they may 
be lulled, and slumber for a while, it is only to re 
vive again with renewed violence ; and we are often 
compelled to acts of desperation, to escape the stings 
of our conscience 

Persons do many bad actions, which go against 
their consciences, for fear of being laughed at, and 
will not endeavour to undo their fault, because they 
think the world will ridicule them for thus showing 
their weakness, or paltry spirit, as it will probably be 
ealled. Thus, men are often led to do things for 


| 
} 


the gratification of others, or, through their own 
weakness, and for which their consciences will eve: 
afterwards reproach them 


But the man whe cares 


not for the applause or censure of the world ; who 
follows the dictates of his conscience, without at- 
tending to any other; who does good, because he 
knows it will add to his happiness, and who will 
meet death without fear, for his conscience re- 


proaches him not with having done wrong—this is | 


the only one who will taste true happiness here and 
hereafter. Shakspeare beautifully expresses the in- 
fluence which conscience has over us, when he 
says, ‘‘ Thus conscience doth make cowards of us 
all ;”’ and this is true ; for men who will brave all 
dangers with mtrepidity, are, notwithstanding, af- 
frighted at the reproaches of their consciences ; and 
my readers may be assured, that a man cannot be 
happy, or pass easily through this world, without 
possessing a conscience free from blemish Y. 
LOVE-WREATH UF ROSES. 


Original. 








I ask not to be with a diadem crowned, 
Set with gems in the richest protusion ; 
With dominion and pomp there's no happiness found— 
But a sigh speaks the hearttelt delusion. 
Then away with the robe and the sceptr@of State, 
In a palace peace seldom reposes; 
Let mine be a humble— a happier fate, 
And my crown be a wreath of Love's roses, 
I seek not to strive for the famed laurel teaf 
Like those who, for conquest and glery, 
Make the tast fleeting hours of this life more brief, 
Giving lustre to misery’s story. 
My heart cannot ask of the loud trump of fame, 
Through the earth with such praises to sound me; 
My beart tt would biewd, ana my cheeks burn with shanie, 
To spread desolation around me 
O, press not my brow with the wild wreathing vine, 
Though enjoyment is strong im the crowning ; 
Unseen are the dregs that remain m the wine, 
W hile vur cares in the bow! we are drowning 
At might we may drive every care from the mind— 
But the morrow too surely discloses 
That the pleasure is gone, and the pain eit behind, 
lo those temples the viae-wreath encioses 
Then deck tor my dweiling somy veat humble cot, 
Where the iysbt summer bree 
And beauty ane honour shall make it a spot 
W here love may delight to be stray my 
For suv happy a lot to dame Fortune lu bow, 


aes are playing, 


As the sweetest ber favour composes , 
If she will but deiga to entwine sound my brow, 
A wreath of Love's bright blooming ruses 


ACHILLES 


THE OLD MAID’S PRAYER TO DIANA 
By the late Mrs. Henry Tighe. 
Since thou and the stars, my dear goddess, decree 
That, old maid as I am, aa vid iad 1 must be, 
O hear the petition L offer to thee— 
tour to bear it must be my endeavour + 
Prom the grief of my tricndships all dropping around, 
Till not one whom | loved in my youth can be fouud— 
rom the levacy 
Diana, thy servant deliver 


hunters thal oear us abound, 
From the scorn of the young and the daunts of the gay 
From all the trite ridicule ratued away 
By the pert ones—who kaow nothing wiser tu sar, 

Or a spirit to laugh at them give her 
From repming at fancied negiected desert 
g alert, 


sor slatteruly dirt 


Ur vain of a civil speech, bredlir 
From finical nicene 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 
From our solicitous guarding of pelf, 
from buaeour vocheched—that most obstinate el) 
From every unsocial aiteution to seit, 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever 


From the vapourish freaks or methodical airs 


Apt to spoutin 4 brain that’s exempied frou cares, 

From impertinent meddling in others’ altars, 
Viana, thy servant deliver 

From the erring attachments of desolate souls, 


From the love of spadille, and of matadore voles, 


Ur of lap-dogs, and parrots, and tiunkeys, and of 


von and clever, 


Be they ne'er so un 


But chief from the love (with all ioveliness down 


Which makes the dim eve coniescend to look dow: 


Un some pe ol *ow.ot a w 


Diana 


a fop, or so 
thy servant deliver 
From spleen at bebolding the vounz more 
From pettish asperity tartly expressed, 
From scandal, detraction, and every such pest— 
From all, thy true servant deliver 

Nor let satisfaction depart from her cot— 
Let ber sins, if at ease, and be patient, i! not 
Le pleased when regarded, content when forgot, 


Till the bt thread shali 





isseve 


fates her 
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Taxing Bachelors.—A meeting of the bachelors of this city 
was held on the twenty-ninth ultimo, at the National Ho. 
tel, to take measures to prevent the passage of the bill in- 
troduced in the assembly, a fortnight age, by General Ma. 
clure, to repeal the dog tar and to levy the amount arising 
therefrom on bachelors between the ages of thirty and forty 
five years’ Mr. Noah, himself a tough old bachelor—(ojd, 
did we say? aye, tremendously old)—does not tancy the 
imposition, and, after the usual quantity of Nourishes necessa- 
ry on such important occa-ions, delivers bis opinion in the 
following ** good set terms.”’—** It was but a tew days ago that 
we humanely stepped forward and rescued the brave general 
trom the clutches of a Mr. Mann, who was tossing and worry- 
ing him most unmercitully, and in return for this act of kind. 
ness, he is barbarous enough to let the dogs loose and mazzie 
bachelors The poor bachelors are really to be commisera 
ted. Not only are they compelled to drag out a life of singl 
wretchedness— with no kind hand to smooth their pillow—no 
| sweet voice to administer consolation—none to rejoice in thei 
| prosperity, or to condole in adversity—none to counsel and 
advise, to soothe or comfort, to coax or scold, as the case may 
| be; but in addition to these privations, must wear a collar 
stripped from a dog, bear about them a disgraceful badge 
and pay an annual tax in this fifueth year of American Inde 
|| pendence Now all thisis very cruel and unnecessary ; and 
'! none but a hard-hearted old soldier, who sacks towns, burn 

villages, throws the women under the haystacks jor shelter 

could have devised such a barbarous tax It is very diflicult 
| under any circumstances, to lead a man into matrimony —it 

certainly must be a vain effort to dragoon him intoit. Mar 
| riage is a thing of sentiment) No man, to avoid the tax col 
lector, can rush into the «treets. and ask the first giri he meets 
ito marry him Bachelors bave long to struggle with the 
|| world before they feel warranted in takiug a lady from under 
|| the roof of her parents; and when the sun rises bright and 

auspicious upon him, it is ten te one the girl he thinks best 
|| calculated to make him truly happy, may not exactly fancy 
| him. Under such discomtorts, why nail him te the countex 
| like a bad shilling? But all laws, divine and human, require 
Very trne— but where a young fellow, guid 


| 


|! aman to marry 
| ed by his impetuous passions, plunges into matrimony, with 
no flattering prospects. he finds himself struggling, with a do 
' zen squalling children to feed and clothe, and is thus shackled 
in his advancement through iite—instead of tasting this 
* wholesome bitter of the cup,” as (hey call it, let him wait 
until he bas the means to maintain a wile, and be content with 
amore limited progeny, for which he can ampiy provide. Be 
fore General McClure seeks to drive the bachelors into mat 
rimony, let him read the following : Divorces.—The legisla 
ture of Maryland bas had the foliowing bills before them 
‘the bill to divoree Hannah Boudet, of the city of Baltimore 
the bill to divorce Elizabeth Blakely, of Baltimore county 
the bill to divorce Rebecca Thrush, of Baltimore city ; th 
|| bill to divorce Mary Davis, of Washington county; the bil 
\'to divorce Lucinda M. Watkins, of Anne-Arundel county 
the bill to divorce Elizabeth Siuith, of Washington county 
| the bill to divorce Ann Culverwell, of Baltimere city —beine 
the order of the day, were ail taken up and passed.’ Here’: 
a batch of divorces. We manage these concerns in a muc! 
better way in this state. Here we have no legislating on the 
subject, except in special case-; no display of names; n¢ 
wounding the feelings of triends, or awakening the sensibili 
ties and regrets of reiations The subject comes before the 
chancellor, and under the provisions of the act, the power o! 
granting divorcees rests with him. However we may regret 
to see so many females soliciting the aid of the law to rid 
them of their husbands, it is a subject of deeper regret to se¢ 
men conduct themselves in a manner which reoders such al 
plications unavoidable, Deeply and irreparably must tha 
woman be wronged, who cou'd throw off the timidity of he 
sex, and present herseit and injures to the world, and claiu 
its protection ; great must their sufferings be, when they car 
form the resolution to separate from the man they have loved 
and who has sworn to protect and honour them; but they have 
their rights, and laws were made for their benetit as wella 
man's. Here we have the effect of ill concerted marriages 
women affiancing themselves without a thorough knowledg: 
of their lovers; and when they are aw -ve that defects exist 
trusting to time, to love, to chance, to remedy the evil, « 
mast fre quently conseliag themselves with the delusive say 
5 The cha 


ing, that ‘ a reformed rake makes a cood husband.’ 


in these Important contracts, mus* 


but there are cardinal points whic 


racter of men and women 
be taken by the average ; 
cannot be commuted— Good saith, industry, temperance, ani 
goed temper; and these are not virtues on c mpulsion, or t 
be developed by taxation.” 





Phisographical Painting Rooms.—Avy tad rg em 
who Wishes to procure a correct likeness, can do so ; ta tri- 
tug expense, at No. 251 Broadway. We veter the reader t 
the Messrs. Daltons’ advertisement Jor the pertculers. and 
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inost sincerely recommend these skiifu) and Ingemous artists to! 
wblic notice. 


minded us, as she was herself evidently reminded, of her nu 
merous triumpbs iast season at the Park theatre, when sup 


|| ported by her accomplished tather, and the other members| Irish heart beats high. 


Canade.—Bell’s weekiy messenger of the tenth of last) of her gifted tamiiy. On the whoie, the evening was a triumph 


! » =, 
month, remarks: “If emigration takes place from this coun- | of Which a Cormna may be proud 
‘anada.—A Canadian soon be-|| a re-engagement, to which the managers replied by promising 


ury, we deciledly object to 
comes an American, eventually be must pe one.—Canada| 
yever Was, and never will be worth meg" 


The audience demanded 


that liberal terms would be offered immediately to the Signo 
rina. The lyme drama never bore a more imposing appear 
ance in the United States than at the present moment—if 


Park Theatre.— A M1. Ridheoduen, ot Virginia, made his’ the best vocalists in the country could be got together in one 


{irst appearance on these boards as Rolla—atter that as Loo- | theatre 


ney M‘Twolter, and then again as Bob Handy Tragedy, 
comedy, and tarce Had we aot untortunately been present, 
we should have judged, trom this extensive range ol charac 
ter, that the geutieman possessed great versatility of talent 


There is, however, aremarkabie similarity in every thing he || Whenever,” 
plays—or, in the fashionable cant of the age, * he does vot encored. 


identify himsei with the character he represents” It cer 
tainly as ampossibie to torget thatit is Mr Richardson betore 
you. It is, hewever, unpleasant to speak ul of any One— 
particularly so a strauger. We shali theretore conteat 
ourselves with saying, that, in our humble opimion, Mr. Rich 


ardson is--susceptrble oi muca improvement. Alter a pre 


yiows announcement of a month or so, Mes Barry made her) ¥8e! 


apyearance as Junet the other eveuing. Neither her tace, 
firure, manner, nor deiivery, Were at wil in accordance with 
impassioned Itanan girl. it sas ail 


‘Lhe tady, however, ts not only 


our ideas of the young 
too forced --tow theaitcal 


Jull houses every evenimg for the last tortoight 


Mr. Keene, who cannot be too highly praised for 
the efiicient support he has rendered the Signorina Garcia 
during her late engagement, ts unquestionably a great «equi- 
sition to the Bowery boards. Possessed of « rich voice from 
nature, his improvement ts rapid and solid. ** Farewell! bat 
* was received with decided approbation, and was 
Mr. Hyatt was clever as Hodge—and not at ai! 
guilty of the obsceueness ot which the American charged him 
Vuese allegations shoud be weil considered by a journal 
ist beiore he vewtures ov them—particolarly when they con 
cern the profe-s.onal reputation of an individual Since 
writing the above, We undersland that the Siguoripa is re 


jengaged, and wili again pertorm Roseitaon Monday next, 


virs. Biake, a lady whose vocal powers are held 
tugh esumation by the pubic, will appear iu the character of 
Lucinda 

Chaihum Theatre. — Bia. Borohmae has been performed to 
It is a very 


an addition, bul an acquisition to the strength of the compa, popular drama, and will fli (he pockets of the mauvager. Ibe 


ny lhere ts some jodgment, a good deal of management, 
and a sprinkling of (went, in her acting, Which in another line 
of character may be turned to geod acconnt Couway s Ko- 
meo is known and apprecsated. Mr Foote piayed Friar 
Lawrence. His acting Was a tine Commentary on the line te 
delivers: ** Wisely and slow- they stumbie that run tast. "— 
He regularly wakes @ pause aiter every word he utters ; some 


following description vl the piece may be literesting to the 
readers :— ** Briau Boroihme Opens with a view of a forties 
mountain pass, ttowih, or Ben Hadder, a» it Was ancieutiy 
cuiied, and the bay of Dublin, with ihe Daoist tlousiia at an 
chor A party of the Danes, beaded by their chief, lormag 
nus, each the shore, and are met by a scout, previously seut 
to treat with a degenerate siave of Brian who, tor a bribe, 


times he splits them in twain; or, ia poly sjitable occurs, he | has solu the secret olf a subterraneuvs pass, leading irom au 


We aiways commiserate Mr. Foote— 
» W hy does 
ms more tho- 


shatters it to pieces 
he seems to speak so much agaist his inclinau 
No one 








he not give lectures on eivcution ? 
roughly unpressed with the importance of the first great prin- 
‘iple ; 

* Learn te speck slow—all other graces 


* Will follow in ther proper places. 


Mr. Bancker enacted the young gallant Benvolio, and the 
tarved apothecary, and Was equally happy in both 
New-York Theatre.—On Mouday evening last a crowded 
und most respectable audience paid tribute to the charms of 
suonna Garcia. Independently ot 
nolwHhstanding much over 


hat fascinating actress, 5 
the high endowments which, 


rated praise, mark the proiessional claims of this lady, the pe-!) encounter O' Donohue, 


uliar circumstances ander woich she again appears belore 
he public, have no doubt aiso contributed to ber triamphant 
far from her kindred. She 


success. She is a stranger now, 


abvey ram, and the tomb of St. Pauick, to Bertha’s sire, 
waecre Bina, daughter ol brian, Was wont at eariy Morn lo 
bow betore her samt; the savave Vane, as he received the 
ecret, stabbed fis victim to the beart. Pormagnus designed 
tu break « solemn truce, to seize the princess, make Ler lis 
bride, aud by that Knot iook proudly on the crown, vever 
doubung that the :and of kein wouid own lis sw ay, his cold, 
bicak, and barren fils taued trom his view, and be aiready 
riod amid the luxuriant vales of green Erin; his purpose, 
tor the pre-eat, however, Is dcieateu ; 
uoder the sbade of whicd the Danes had reached the shore, 


for a> the eray dawn, 


passed away, and smiling Merk Oped ber golden eye, th 

irish guard advancing to reueve the pars, gave Ue sigual tor 
the Irish party, on chletng lo heir stauons, 
iord of the iakes, a leader of igh 


aswilt retreat. 


standing, (and a jover of the princess Eriva) who, under co 
ver of a dark and stormy night, had learned the treachery ot 
the toe; their force and time of march. Brian ts now miorm 


was scarce a bride, when a rude blast visited her husband's ed ot the Vanish plan, and determines to surprise and con 


house. She is a temale, youthtul, lovely, and accomplished ; 
and possessing taleuts cf a very splendid order, we are not to 
wonder that her engagement has, as to herself, been profit 
abie ; and as to this city, favourable to its discernment and 
munificence. The piece selected for her benetit was the 


opera of ** Love in a Village.” From the number and variety 


| Knight and leader. 
‘mstaliation, a 


quer; but first wills that the order of knighthood shall be con 
terred on the jord of the lakes ; and ihe Chapei of the knigtits 
of Connor ts Chosen as the scene wherein to consecrate him 
While preparations are making tor the 
party of Danes have reached the abbey ruin ; 
the night is dark and stormy ; the moon rises, thea turns to 


t her songs on this occasion she had an excellent opportu: | blood, as indicative of their comiag fate; the storm dies 


any of displaying th 


pth, clearness, and flexibility of her) away ; the moun appears clear, and the vault of heavcn ts 


voice. In the commen dialogue, she still betrays the in- | studded thick with gluutermg stars. [This scene ts by Coyle, 


flexions of a foreign ace 
he part, and represents it with perfect fidelity to nature. If, 
however, the illusion is impaired by the defect alluded to, it 
Madame Cata 
ini, We recollect, could wot express the words of so slow a 
mg as ** God save the king,”’ without embarrassment and 
ificulty. In a short period, ifthe S 





sno longer manifest in the recitative V irts. 


norina study our lan- 


-but she infuses great spirit into land beauutully peinted. ] 


| but bob! 


As Tormagnus is about to enter 
the ruin, he is accosted by Voitimar, a daring, gloomy spirit, 
, bononrabie, and kind-hearted, like a mech jewels 
an Kthiop's ear. Me endeavours to dissuade | ormagnus trom 
his purpose, but in Vain One part) tollow thew chiretints 
the ruin, the other remain to guard the entrance. Lhe instal 
lation of O' Donohue tollows, 1s all pomp and spicndour. ‘The 





yuage with attention, she will pronounce it with as much) ceremony is scarcely ended, before the sad tidiues are brought 


grace and facility as if it were her vernacular tongue. She 
ave an expression to Arnes's air of “ My heart's my own, 
my wall is free,’’ with which the audience were highly de 
ghted. Sbe chaunted the Spanish air with all the playtul 
sss und archness which she so well knows how to employ.— 
‘tas difficult to describe the thrilling sensat 
he house by the plaintive songs of “ C 


diffused threugh 





» in mee 





chree,”’ 


‘Home, sweet home “ She was rapturously encored in 
ch of these songs, of which the grace and pathos formed a 
© contrast to the vivacity of some other airs Phe duet 


with Mr. Keene, (as Young Meadows.) 
vas eminently effective, and was encored with anive rsa. ap- 


Be gone, I agree 


Mase We perceive toni the biils attribute this beautiful 
1et to Mr. Giliert. Ii we do not greatly mistake, 1 is 
he production of Arne, who contributed so much to the en | 
ire opera. From the uumber and excellence of Mr. Gilfert's 
bone fide works, he ce ttainly does not need the adventitious 
« of ether composers’ property. After the opera, the Sig- 
rina gave us the first scene of Tancredi—that brilliant tri 


n 





ns. When she began the first song, ** Patria dolce,” she re- 


V Dono 
hue, on uiscovering how Erina bad beea taken, rushes towards 


that the princess had been seized and borne away 


the shiive, toilowed by bis triends and Hriau’s guard, leaving 


the aged monarch overcome by eriei jor his chiid’s toss The 
Danes have now passed trom the rum, bearmeg the priacess 
with them; but, as they are about to pile the stones which 
hide the entrance, O Donohue and bis guards enter trom un 


tomb, rescue Erioa, aud drive the Danes to ~eck retuge m 


however, and returo mome 


ine prineess ts borne to the vauit. aud 


their distant Camy, they rally, 
diately to the charge 
VU Donohue, with two taithial toi 
retreat of Erina. The Daves, by the bravery o! 
ty, are for some time repuised ; at lastthe friends of U' Donohue 


wers, remain to secure the 


the brich par 


fail,and he himseil ts made prover, and carned 10 triutph 
* trreat 
Eriva rushes to bis arms, and 


to the Danish camp Ail means are tried to svothe 


Brian,”’ but im vain At last 
for a moment his cares are hushed 


Erina’s hand, and O' Donohue is held 


A messenger arrives from 
Tormagnus, demanding 


as hostage tor compliance. Brian's lofty soul disdaios all 


b of the art, _ the most popular of all musical inspira-, ance with Scandinavian blood, and vows, rather than yield, 
ld. With the assurance that/! Cathell, daughter of Captain C 





his own hand shai! slay bis ch 


lo ‘Donohue must die a cruei death, the Danish cavoy departs. 
fustant preparation is gage for wuster and for battle, and each 
U' Donohue is now brought before 
| Tormagnus, by whom he is craelly taunted, and offered liber 

jty on condition that he will seli his country. Rejecting this, 
‘he 1s dragged to a dungeon, and loaded with chains. But it 
}appears he has made a deep impression on the heart of Tor- 
magn'is’s mistress, who is with him in the camp, and she re 

solves to release him. At this juncture, Erina, disgeised as 
a blind harper boy, is led to the presence of the heartless 
Dane ; she ies her skill, and he desires that she be conducted 
to Eigitha’s tent. Orders are giveo tor the mstant death of 
the prince, and with the sound Erioa faints. Voltimar, the 
dark, but kind spirit, + near, aud discovers the disguised 
princess, and vows to serve her; she is then taken to the tent 
of Elguha, who conceives a plan of escape tor O'Donohue : 





i] 





the harper boy is appointed to convey it, and he is conducted 
|| to the prison of the trish chief; Eigiiha enters almost imme- 
jj diately alter the boy, and offers liberty on sacrificing his faith 
to Ireland's princess, which be indignantly refuses ; the harper 
|tinds meaus to explaiw the disguise, and he consents on con- 
dition that the boy shall accompany them. Elgitha forbids 
| this, suspicion darts across ber mind, and during the parley, 
lormaguus, aud guards, enter the prise the princess is 
liscovered, abd borne insensibly to the tyrant’s tert, while 
VU Donohue ts lett to darkness and despair; as Tormagnus 
os watching, insavage anxiety, the return of the princess to 
vit and lite, he ts alurmed at the news of Voltimar and 
his band having assailed the dungeon of the Insh chief, with 
sushes to check by his pre- 


intent to set him free. He 
sence this revelimg spirit, at that moment Voltimar enters 
through the tent, and finds Erina suli alive, and bears her 
tarmting in bis arms, from this scene of danger and of infamy 
Lhe In-h torce have now assembled, and, beaded b Hriep. 
the giorious banner of the harp is waved aloftt—they strike ap 
St Patrick, and lead the Irish toree, under cover of the 
hill, to the rescne of O' Donohue, who is now chained to 
the rack—the Irish party rush in—free O'Von hue—a ge- 
neral fight ensues--the camps are tired—Tormagous falle— 
Brian, Voltrmar, and Erina, enter—the banner of the harp is 
raised, that oi the Danes torn and detaced, thrown at the feet 
ol Brian, who joins the hands ot Erma and O' Donohue, and 
the curtain falls 


Theatre. —Valentine and Orson has been per 
formed, with new scenery, dresses, &c. Mr. Parker enacted 
the part of Orson in a most effective manner. The stock com- 
pany of this theatre is stili in Albany When they returp 

several meio dramas will be produced with unexampled splen- 

revs Mr. Sandford is the most persevering 
Verily he deserves bis reward.” 


Lafayette 


dour. Ot all mar 





aud sndustiious.—** 


Thin ses — One of our managers being asked why his 
house was so thinly attendeu of late, vaturally “* supposed at 
Was in Cousequence of the success of the Bran New Broom, 
which uightly swept all the people to Chatham!" This, how- 
ct. Had the gentleman, who spoke the 


4 » ’ } 
iteuded to the 





ever, Was not the 
wishes of the public, the pub 





above, or ' 
he would never bawe deserted bum. Had seme person been 


engaged to manage the manager, be would not now have 


5 


hed cause to complain of Cin houses 


The Greck Ball.— With a taste as happy as appropriate, this 
entertainment is fixed for the anniversary of the day which 
gave birth to him who was the ornament of his «pecies, and 
the liberator of thirteen communitic Some cavillers, and 
such animals will ever exist, to hover, like evil genii, over the 
sugvestions of philanthropy, assert that money ts injudiciously 
appropriated, when sent to the Greeks, in preference to the 
Turks, os the latter are a mere dignitied, and more honest 
race. Admitting the truth of this assertion, merely for the 
sake of an arenmentwn ad hominem, that is a very good rea- 
for we want to improve the condition 
Jineuleate a sublime 
The question is, 
.—what he is; but what he may 
tree institutions, and the 





sou for our sympathu 
of the Grecks--clevate their minds, an 
using them from bondage. 





morality, by rele 
not what the Greck has bee 
become, through the agency of 
cheering sympathic~ of his fellow men 

trect, London, it is 
seed in the circle 


‘slass dai St. Bride's clock, in Fleet 
said, is lighted at night A glas iat pl 
behind whieh a powerful cas conduc 


ys of light ing vetlected on tts face 


intended tor the el 
tow is fixed, and the t 
show the ports of time as Gist tly a» they ave seen at St 


Paul's at noon day 





ET SS 





“et Church, by the 





On Sanday, the 25th ult 
Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, Me Samu N. Burrill, of New Haven, 


Ct. to Miss Betsey Maria benecie’, of Uite erty 

On Sunday eveniag, the Ll etinsiant, by the Rev. Mr. Geis 
senhainer, Mr. Henry Ludwig, to Miss Marta E. Mirklee, all 
of this city ; 

At Carthagena, on the 3d of October last, by the Rev 
Ephraim Gill, Lieutenant Whitehead W. Cornell, of ress 
iyn, L. fb. state of New-York, to Miss Ciemiutina Cecili« 
hell, of Baltumore 
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POETRY. 





From the United States’ Review and Literary Gazette, 
NIAGARA. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE MARIA HEREDIA. 
My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
The glow of inspiration. Ob! how long 
Have I been left in darkness since this light 
Last visited my brow. Niagara! 
Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 
The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 
Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face! 
I am not all unworthy of thy sight, 
For from my very boyhood have I loved, 
Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
To look on nature in her loftier moods. 
At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
I have been touched with joy ; and when the sea, 


Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark, and showed | 


Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 

Its dangers, and the wrath of elements. 

But never yet the madness of the sea 

Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 
Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 

Grow broken ‘midst the rocks; thy current then 
Shoots onward like the irresistible course 

Of destiny. Ah, terribly they rage— 

The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 
Grows wild, my senses wander, as | gaze 

Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 

Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
Sweeps the wide torrent—waves innumerable 
Meet there and madden—waves innumerable 
Urge on and overtake the waves before, 

And di in thunder and in foam ! 

They reach—they leap the barrier—the abyss 
Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 

A thousand rainbows arch them, and woods 
Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
Shatters to vapour the descending sheets— 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 
The mighty pyramid of circling mist 

To heaven, The solitary hunter near 

Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

What seeks my restless eye? Why are not here 
About the jaws of this abyss, the palms— 

Ah! the delicious paluss—that on the plains 

Of my own native Cuba, spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 

And, in the breathings of the ocean air, 

Wave soft beneath the heaven's unspotted bluc 

But no, Niagara—thy forest pines 
Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 

The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose, may grow 
In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 

To do a nobler office. Generous minds 

Behold thee, and are moved, aad learn to rise 
Above earth's frivolous pleasures ; they partake 
Thy grandeur at the utterance of thy name, 

God of all truth! in other lands I've seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety— 

And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth's majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

Jn this immensity of loneliness 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and | am humbled as I hear. 

Dread torrent! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, 

Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs ? 

What power hath ordered, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 

Rise not, and roll to overwhelm the earth ? 




















The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down-rushing waters ; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 
I see thy never-resting waters run, 
And I bethink me how the tide of time 
Sweeps to eternity. So pass of man— 
Pass, like a noon-day dream—the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas! 
Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 

Never have | so deeply felt as now 
The hopeless solitude, the abandonment, 
The anguish, of a loveless life. Alas! 
How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart, 
Be happy without love. 1 would that one, 
Beautiful—worthy to be loved and joined 
In love with me—now shared my lonely walk 
On this tremendous brink. "Twere sweet to see 
Her dear face touched with paleness, and become 
More beautiful from fear, and overspread 
With a faint smile, while clinging to my side ! 
Dreams—Dreams! I am an exile, and for me 
There is no country, and there is no love. 

Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice ! 
Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 
Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble verse, 
Might be, like thee, immortal. I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To listen to the echoes of my fame. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
Copied from a Young Lady's Album. 
TO MARY-ANN 
Dear Mary-Ann! the sparkling gems 
Which deck the brows of even, 
Are rayless, to the diadems 
And jewels on the garment-hems 
Of sainted maids in heaven. 


The fleecy snow, so pure and white, 
By winds of winter driven, 

Is darker than the shades of night, 

To those celestial robes of light 
Which clothe the nymphs of heaven 


No banquet e’er by mortal spread, 
No feast by monarch given, 

Can match the living wine and bread 

With which the virgin train are fed 
Who crowd the courts of heaven. 


The crown, the robe, the feast, be thine ; 
To all who ask they’re given ; 

The jewels, gems, the bread and wine, 

Will fill thee with that flame divine 
Which lights the maids of heaven. 


Thine be the pearl of nameless worth 
By Christ alone ‘tis given— 

And though we never meet on earth, 

If we obtain the second birth, 


You'll kiss the bard in heaven, Sein. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO STARS. 

Bright star! bvilliant star!* from thy golden bed of rest 
Thou art mounting to thy throae, proudest monarch of the west; 
Thou seemest a silent messenger of day's departing light, 
Sent to mingle with the glittering assemblage of the night 
Iwight stars! brilliant stars ! ye are worshippers in deed, 
Faithful servants of the Father, whose mandates ye heed 
tlow ye shame the feeble tribute the mortal spirit pays— 
Bright stars! brilliant stars! in the grandeur of your praise. 
Bright stars! brilliant stars! ye are like religion’s gluw— 
(The nearest and the dearest in sorrow and in wo) 
As ye shine the most when darkness hath bound the wor!d in night 
So o'er the soul’s affection religion pours her light. 
Bright stars! brilliant stars! in the desert’s wild retreat 
Ye are the friendly beacons that guide the piigrim’s feet 
Ye point his erring footsteps to home’s forgotten way, 
As virtue points to penitence the heart long led astray. 
Bright stars! brilliant stars! what a lesson ye impart 
Fo earth’s unhallowed discord—to man’s invidious heart 
Ye are a glorious brotherhood. in bonds of endless love— 


Bright stars! brilliant stars! on your azure throne abore. IP. I 


* Jupiter. 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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| trans 


I have loved: and the love that I bore thee, 
Still lingers with fondness, love, o’er thee, 
'Tis a love that can never be spoken, 


'Tis a cloud that can never be broken— 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO #*##*, 


Though destined to live without thine, 
Still whispers its prayers at thy shrine. 


Its murmur the bosom’s lone sigh ; 





’Tis a passion that never can die. 


And what though forgot and forsaken, 


In the heart's deepest chamber it dwell, 


No more from its stillness to waken, 


Or burst from its desolate celi— 


Yet there shall it flourish unriven, 


Unseen by the world’s scornful eyes, 


And soar with the spirit to heaven, 


To meet thee again in the skies. 1.P.B 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
HER I ADORE. 


The following lines, from the anacreontic poet Hafiz, were 
lated from the origina! Persian by the elegant and classic 


| pen of Sir Wilham Jones. 


“ T cannot relinquish the delights of love and of a flowing 


‘cup; I have attempted a hundred times to forsake them ; | 
|, vow, but I can do no more. 


| 


“ The garden of paradise, the celestial shades, and the 
bowers of the lovely Houries, are not equal, in my opinion, 


|to the mansion of ber whom I adore. 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{| 


“If, as ‘tis said, angels are not affected with the power of 
love, I, a mere mortz!, cannot conceive what constitutes thei; 
felicity. 

‘In the time of prayer, the graceful form of my belove: 

obtrudes itself upon my imagination, and induces a Mussu! 
| man to become the worshipper of an idol.” 

To amuse a vacant hour, | attempted a version of the 
above ; and, by the favour of Mr. Morris, would enjoy the 


|, most sincere pleasure in seeing my little fugitive reflected 








the Mirror. 


I cannot leave the charms of love, 
The flowing cup I'll ne’er resign, 
A hundred times I’ve vowed above— 

{ vow, but still those joys are mine. 


Garden of bliss' celestial shades ! 
Where bright and lovely houries dwell 

What art thou, home of heavenly maids 
To that of her I love so well? 


Say, what can form angelic bliss ? 
What joy can heavenly natures feel 

To them unknown the balmy kiss, 
Like nectar o'er the heart to steal. 


In time of prayer, thy graceful form 
Obtrudes itself to fancy’s eye ; 

The lovely idol, fair as morn, 
Calls forth the tributary sigh. 


From heaven it steals my thoughts away 
In fond idolatry to rove— 
Till I (as if by magic’s sway) 


In worship bend to her I love. E1oiss 





WOMAN’S HEART. 
Thy soul was never formed for love, 

If doubts like these can reach thy mind 
Thou dost not know fond woman’s heart 
If false that heart thou fear to find. 

The bud may droop beneath the storm, 
The stem may break before the gale, 
A wintry blast may crush the flower— 
So woman’s dearest hopes may fail ; 
But her fond heart will still love on, 
Through every change of time and tide 
‘Tis only in the heart of man 
The flower of love has ever died. 
Then never doubt the maiden’s truth 
Who yields her geutle soul to thee ; 
Yor, blighted once, love's opening flower 
Blooming again thou ne'er wilt see. 
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